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THE VEKBS deipo, alpw, AND &pvu|iai 

By Noeman W. DkWitt 

The aim of the following paper is to make clear the following 
points : ( 1 ) that a"pa> and aelpm were originally distinctly different 
words from different roots; (2) that the meaning of alpw is go, 
move, start, rise, or set in motion, begin, raise, rouse; that it is 
cognate with Skt. i/ar, to go, move, tend upward; (3) that aeipco 
goes back to a root p epcr- cognate with L. verro, and Skt. varsa. 
At the end are discussed three passages in Sophocles: Ajax 191 
and 247, and Track. 491; also Iliad xiv. 509; upon all of which 
Mr. Jebb has made remarks in his appendix to the Ajax. 

It is needless to say much concerning authorities. All the 
lexica from Stephanus to Liddell and Scott consider the three 
words to contain the same root. A like statement is repeated in 
handbooks such as that of Veitch, and even Jebb, who cleared up 
some obscure points, left an unexplained residue. For our paper 
a complete examination has been made of the classical literature 
through special lexica and by reading. Later authors like Apol- 
lonius Rhodius did not observe distinctions that we shall point out. 

deipco: The initial a is considered prothetic and a digamma 
seems certain: apelpm (Ale. 5. 63 apeipopevai). Lesbian aeppw is 
taken to indicate a previous aepico (Brug. Comp. Gr., Eng. ed., 
4. 246) but more probably it looks to an original ps. Thus we 
have, leaving off the a, an original root pepa-, which is found also 
in the lone Homeric aorist airoepa-a for enro-pepcra, sweep away, 
used only of a swollen river or torrent, II. vi. 348 and xxi. 283 
and 329. This is the connecting link with L. verro for *vorso, 
sweep, Skt. varshati, rains, varsha, rain. With the latter belongs 
Dor. epcra for pepcra, dew, Cretic aepcra for apepcra with prothetic 
a like aeipa. Whether a-qp for ap fy, mist, is to be brought in, is 
not so certain but it certainly influenced the meaning of aeipm, as 
will be shown presently. Germ, ver-wirren, OHGr wirru, O. 
Bui. vrisetu, thrashes, are certainly cognates. The change from 
aepcra to aeppw is likely to be questioned and evidence is scant. 
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Yet the change is well enough known elsewhere: L. terra for 
*tersa, torreo for *torseo, Gr. repa-o/xai. The history of p? in 
Greek is still obscure. In other languages of the I-E. group 
roots containing this combination are common enough and it 
remains for someone to find out what became of them in Hellas. 
A connection between Keipa and Kopav might be suspected; KZ. 
XXIX, p. 128. Once we reach aeppw, however, it is easy to pass 
to aeipco, as eyevo-aro gives iyevvaro and then eyeivaro, Tevim Tevvm 
and reCvo). The analogy of words of the latter class was especially 
strong and it is not unlikely that a word like aeppw was drawn into it. 

As regards the meaning, it is likely that Skt. varshati, rains, is 
the oldest. Next comes the Homeric airoepaa, swept away, used 
of swollen torrents, and then L. verro, sweep. The Greek aelpm 
from the meaning sweep away, remove, could easily pass to the 
idea of lifting, even before the influence of cupm began to work 
upon it. This occurred as soon as the digamma was lost. Simi- 
larity of meaning and similarity of form then worked in the same 
direction and it is no wonder that they were felt to be one and 
the same. 

It is to be noted that aelpw, except in few instances, is used 
concretely, while atpas has an extensive use in the realm of the emo- 
tions such as fear, pride, arrogance, courage, folly, and the like. 
Further, heipm is never used in the sense of apw/iai except in late 
authors like Apollonius Khodius. Something of the earlier use 
of heipm may be seen perhaps in Homer: priXa yap e% 'Idd/cn? 
Mecro-rjvioi avSpes deipav, Od. xxi. 18. 

The lexicography of aeCpca shows, besides the legitimate mean- 
ing carry off, bear, lift, raise, also forces clearly due to the influ- 
ence of aipa-. (1) Of emotion rarely and only in lyric poetry: — 
voov Be irdfiirav ae'ppei, Ale. 33; olvov aepaivoov, Ion 6. (2) To 
begin, undertake, a quarrel, war. Very rare: — iroXefiov aeipd- 
p^voi, Herod, vii. 132 and 156 ; veiicos aeipdp,evo<;, Theog. 90 and 
1082 f. (3) kvBw; aeipapJvv, Kaibel Epigram. 904. 2, on the 
model of Homeric «0So? ^pdp,vv from dpwp.ai, has no good sanc- 
tion though common in post-classical poetry. (4) The aor. 
part. pass, is used like hpdefc (q. v. below) in the sense set out, 
begin a journey: — evdavra aepOevre; ol ttoWch cnraWacrtrovTO, 
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Herod, ix. 52, cf. i. 165, 170; the present once in Homer, II. xxi. 
563, f*r) /*' airaeipopevov 7ro'Xto? treSiovSe vorjcrrj. 

In an unrecognized use as a pass. dep. aeipopai seems to show the 
influence of an association with ar\p, like its rare equivalent rjepe- 
Oo/iai, float in the air, to be unsteady like air. aeipofiai, pass. dep. 
to soar, hover in the air, float in the air, to rise, used of birds, dust, 
waves, rearing horses : — 6 8' (eu'eTo?) e? alOepa Slav aepOv, Od. xix. 
540 ; horses, vi/roV aeip6ftevoi, Od. xiii. 83 ; dust, -rroS&v 8' virevepOe 
Kovit) faroT' aeipop,evr), II. ii. 151, xxiii. 366, Simon. 11. A trop- 
ical use, Soph. Trach. 216, aeipo/Mii, "my spirit soars" (Jebb) . 

cupo>: It has been pointed out by Brugmann (KZ. XXVII, 
p. 197) that aipco cannot be a contraction of aeipco, which would 
give apa as ae(Sa> gives aSw. The root is ap (*ap-ia>J, the same that 
appears in ap-pv-/iai ; Skt. j/ar to go, move, tend upward; Greek 
causative with strengthened root op-vv-iu, to stir up, send forth. 
Other cognates are alpa, hammer, e/jeVjy?, rower, lit. propeller; L. 
remus, oar; Lth. ir-ti, row, ar-ti, plow, Eng. rudder, OHGr ruo- 
dar, AS ar, Goth, argan. 

The root expresses motion, which in alpa is conceived as begin- 
ning or as caused, the latter force belonging chiefly to the causa- 
tive opvvfii but also abundantly exemplified in the lexicography of 
aipm, as will be shown below. In apwp.ai the motion is conceived 
as ending or arriving, like the Sanskrit fnomi, to meet with, attain, 
reach. The intransitive use of aipco, which L. & S. grudge to 
acknowledge, is also common both for the simple verb and for 
airaipco; the meaning is set out, depart. In classical Greek the 
notion of motion upward, of lifting predominated and cast into 
idioms of more ancient standing a new feeling. Thus aipeadai, 
■7ro\ep.ov, which first meant to start a war, occasionally may seem 
to signify taking up the burden of a war. Yet in aipeadai ^xovrjp 
to utter voice, Skt. iyarti vdcam, there is only the original force. 
So in aipovrai cpvyijv, Aes. Pers. 481, 'begin flight.' 

The primary meaning is exemplified by the intransitive use in 
the signification, set out, start, either by land or sea. The greater 
frequency of the sea in this connection is only a matter of geogra- 
phy. The notion that we are to think of raising an anchor is 
unsupported by any instance where the object is expressed, implies 
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a symbolic significance in the act not familiar to the Greek mind, 
and fails to explain the idiom when not connected with journeys 
by sea. Examples are plentiful. Typical is Thucyd. ii. 23. 3: 
apavres 777 Trapacricevfj rainy TrepieirXeov. Of. id. ii. 25. 3, 56. 6, 
103. 1; iii. 91. 3, 106. 1. 

For cnralpw we cite : airaipe, be off, Eur. Her. 67 ; w? cnraipcoftev 
x 0ov6<;, Cyc. 131; cf. I. A. 664, Med. 938, I. T. 511, Tro. 944, 
Hel. 1670, Bhes. 143. Cf. also ueraipco, migrate, of birds. 
Eumath., p. 129, cf. N. T. Matth. 13. 53. 

Transitively the primary meaning was to set in motion, to begin, 
undertake (mid.): apai crroXov, to set a host in motion, Aes. 
Pers. 795, Agam. 47; Eur. Hec. 1141, cf. Eur. Elec. 2: apai 
"Apt); begin, etc repfidrav Be voarov apovfiev wdXiv, I. T. 117. 
Begin, undertake a war or perilous enterprise: Dem. xiv. 3, 
TToXefiov apaaOai; Lysias 2. 14, kivBvvov TJpavTo. Both expressions 
are very common in good prose and poetry. If the enterprise is 
felt to be a burden, this feeling is secondary, due to the drift of the 
verb toward the meaning lift, take up. 

From moving we pass easily to removing, carrying, enduring, 
and that not necessarily through an intermediate stage of lifting. 
&)? eiBovro veKW aipovrai A%atot»s, II. xvii. 724, "bearing the body," 
01 Be rbv BpaatSav apavTes, Thucyd. v. 11, "those who carried B. 
off the field." apov e%m, Soph. Trach. 799, "carry me out of the 
island." oi fiev cr(payelov e<f>epov ol Be ypov Kava, Eur. El. 800, 
a0\ov apai, Trach. 80, "having endured this toil." By the ori- 
ginal force is to be explained apOek in the meaning set out, dart 
forth, used of birds, air' aly i'Xt7ro? irerpr)*; irepintficeos apdefc, II. 
xiii. 63; apdeh Brjvr'' airb Aeu«a8o? 7reT/37??, Anacr. 15; cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 748, ap6ek, Soph. Ant. Ill, '"having set forth,' like an 
eagle" (Jebb). In <tt6\ov apdevra, Aes. Supp. 2, the meaning is 
more probably "despatched," cf. apai aroXov above. 

We are helped in proving our thesis by the uses of the 2 aor. 
r\pop,r)v and at the same time our thesis brings welcome light: iroholv 
Kkoirav ape'aOai, Soph. Ai. 247, "to begin a stealthy flight;" cf. 
Pind. Ne. 7. 87, both of which will be discussed below. 

apvv|iai: apvvfiai contains the root ap of atpm (for *ap-uo) in 
the sense go, move, but shows a different present formation, ap-vv- 
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ficu. The object of apwiiai is the place where the motion ends or 
arrives and consequently it will be better to define its meaning as 
meet with, arrive at, reach, attain, win, rather than the receive 
for oneself, reap, win, earn, gain of L. & S. It looks rather to 
a reward of fate than to wages for work and it is not used with 
fuaOov before Plato. 

To dpvvfiai belongs the fut. dpovfiat with short initial a and 
with apvvfiai it should go in the lexicon, not under alpon, which 
has long initial a in the same tense, dp&. There are two aorists 
r/pdfirjv and rjp6fir)p which, so far as form is concerned, may belong 
to either present, aZpco or apvvfiai. Yet in usage they clearly 
separated as follows: 

In the Attic literature the 1 aor. r/pd/inv belongs exclusively to 
aipofiai ; in non- Attic literature fipafi-qv belongs all but exclusively to 
apw/iac. The 2 aor. is not used at all in prose and in all but a few 
examples bears the sense of apvvfiai. Moreover there is no instance 
in which we need to assume that the meaning took up for himself 
passed over into won. apvvfiai is therefore a deponent verb 
equipped with pres. and imp., fut., and aorist tenses, the latter 
being simultaneously used as aorists of aipofiai. 

All these tenses are bound together by the same group of ob- 
jects such as «\eo? and kvSos, which occur most frequently, e5%09, 
vbcrjv, Sogav, Tifirjv, yepai, and X"-P LV \ a l so words denoting prizes 
and other coveted things. In tragedy alone by a kind of irony, 
it is used of the opposites of these shame, trouble, ingratitude. 

The lexicography of dpwfiai will be about as follows : 

To arrive at, reach, attain, win, especially fame, honor, victory, grati- 
tude, prizes; in tragedy the opposites, shame, sorrow, ingratitude. — Pres. 
and Imp. : A score of examples in Homer, Sappho, tragedy, Plato and 
Aristotle: apvip£vo<i ijv Tetln>xv v Kal vocrrov eratpw, Od. i. 5; Tifirjv apvvixevoi, 
II. i. 159; .Xi^os apvva-o vewrepov, Sappho 47; /uo-Oov apwaOcu, Plato Prot. 
349a. The last use is found only in Plato and Aristotle: Legg. vii. 813 e, 
Rep. l. 346c, Pol. y 16a. 36. — Fut. apiopai Trap pkv 2aXap.ivos \apiv puxrOov, 
Pind. Py. i. 75; k\Ios apet, Plato Legg. 969 a. rrjSe rrj w6X.€i p.eyav o-<oTrjp' 
aptio-$e, tois Si yijs ix$poi<; irovovs, Soph. O. C. 460; aptttrdt irevdos, O. R. 
1225, "win sorrow for your prize;" cf. Eur. Hec. 1074. — 1 Aor.: In best 
poets only in Indie; chiefly in Homer: p.iya xXeos riparo, Od. i. 240; 
riparo iojSos, II. iii. 373; ipavro yap vikas, Pind. Is. 5. 60, cf. Bacchyl. 
2. 5. — The use of the participle, as in the following, has no good author- 
ity: iravKpdViov dpap-evos, Kaibel 944. 4. — 2 Aor. rare in Indie. Used for 
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metrical reasons in preference to the 1 aor. in other moods : rr/v apoprjv, 
II. xxili. 592; of deOkux irovaiv apovro, II. ix. 266. — Subj. tv' vireprepov ev^os 
5pr)<T0c, II. xi. 290; fra icA.eos £<t0\6v apr/ai, Hesiod Sc. 107; 3.pr)T<u kv8os, 
Pindar Is. 1. 50. — Opt. frequent: vvv Be kAcos e<r6X6v apoip.rp>. — ai.pot.o-0e 
kvBos, Aes. Sept. 316; vpoeBpi-qv apovro, Xenophanes 2. 7.— Inf. kvBos apeo-Oai, 
especially frequent as a hexameter ending; kAc'os eo-dkbv ev av6p<airoio-a> 
apia-Ocu, Theoc. 17. 117, following epic usage; cf . Pindar 01. 9. 102. 

The best account 1 of the verbs aopco, apvvfiai, and deipm from the 
point of view of usage is to be found in Jebb's appendix to the 
Ajax, p. 217(1896). Jebb points out that the fut. of alpa is dpo> 
with long initial d while the fut. mid. apovpai with short a belongs 
to apvvfiat,; that the unaugmented forms of the aorists %>a and 
7)pdp.7)v have long initial a, while the 2 aor. rjpofirjv has short initial 
a in the same parts ; and lastly that the fut. apovp-ai and the 2 aor. 
r/pofnjv belong to apw/iai, and that cupo/Acu, although metrically 
equivalent to dpwfj.ai, is never used in the sense 'win.' He also 
casts doubt on the persisting idea that the sense of winning in 
apovfiai and r/popriv is derived from taking up for oneself. 

Yet Mr. Jebb has a residue which his data do not explain. He 
also still thinks that atpco is a contracted form of aeipoo, which 
Brugmann (Zoo. cit.) has shown it cannot be, and he knows no 
meaning to explain the uses of alpa> except raise or lift. Further, 
he does not recognize that both ripdfirjv and r)p6\it)v look now to 
aipofiai, now to apw/xai for their signification. Take for example 
v. 191 of the Ajax, which has always seemed difficult to annotators, 
ftr) ... . Kcucav (pdnv dprj. (a). Of this he says (p. 219): 
"Though apv may fitly be rendered 'win,' 'acquire,' the word 
may primarily refer to 'taking up the burden of an evil name.'" 
Still easier is it to put this expression in the category with the 
common -rroXefiov, veiKO<; dpacrOai, to begin, undertake, set in motion. 
Moreover (pans is a nomen actionis, a sort of Pama, 'malum qua 
non aliud velocius ullum.' The fear is that he may to his sorrow 
'set evil rumors going.' This interpretation may be braced by 
Dem. xxi. 132, tov ex^pav TrfKacavTvv apd/tevov, 'the man who 
made himself so hated,' lit. 'who caused or occasioned such hatred.' 
The middle voice in such cases is ethical, implying the reaction 
of difficulty or danger upon the agent. 

1 Written apparently because of the criticism of Capps (review of Jebb's Trachiniae, 
Class. Rev. VIII, 1894, p. 408), at whose suggestion the present study was undertaken. 
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Again, in his discussion of Ajax 247, ttoSoiv /cXoirav apeadat,, 
Mr. Jebb did not get down to the quick. He rightly puts it 
beside aipecrOcu <f>vyrjv Aes. Pers. 481, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean 'take up,' 'betake oneself to,' although of course the 
latter does make sense. It goes back to the original force of atpco, 
start, begin; flight is motion. The Ajax line then means 'to 
begin a stealthy flight,' the mid. voice as usual hinting at personal 
risk. The use of apecrSai where the 1 aor. would be usual has 
unquestionable authority; cf. Pindar Ne. 7. 59, rokfiav re icakcov 
apofievtp, which might be annotated by roX/x^aavri aipeadai, icaXd- 
the common prose expression kipSvvop apa<r9ai differs from Pindar's 
formula only as prose from poetry. Other examples of the second 
aorist, where the first would be expected by an Athenian Greek, are: 
II. xx. 246, xxiv. 139, Od. xiv. 295, Hes. Op. 632, Theoc. v. 20. 

In his discussion of another line Mr. Jebb speaks without all 
the pertinent data, avSpdypi' 'A^aKw rjparo, II. xiv. 509. We are 
here by no means forced to the interpretation ' took up for him- 
self.' The 1 aor. rjpd/jLrjv is freely used in non- Attic poetry in the 
sense 'won,' chiefly with such objects as kvSos, /eXeo?, vdet), Boga 
and words like that in the example denoting prizes or rewards. 
rtpdfieda fieya kuSo?, II. xxii. 393, cf. xviii. 165, iii. 375, Pind. 
Is. 5. 60, Bacchyl. 2. 5, Simon. 145, Xenophanes 5, Od. i. 240, 
xiv. 370, xxiv. 33. In all these r/pdftrjv is simply the aorist of 
dpwfiai, and it may be insisted that in non-Attic poetry ^pdfirjv is 
almost confined to this use and to this class of objects, while in 
Attic literature it belongs without exception to cupofiai. This line 
of division eliminates the necessity and possibility of ambiguous 
interpretations. Corroborative evidence is the fact that the aor. 
aeipd/irjv is not used in the sense 'win,' which would be almost cer- 
tain to occur if r)pdp,r)v in this meaning came from cupo/iai. 
L. & S.'s Tram-as aeipdfji,evo<; TreXe'iceas, II. xxiii. 856, is not in point 
and is followed by <j)epe<r0a>, which limits the participle to the idea 
of 'gathering up' the twenty axes. 

Mr. Jebb had examined the uses of these verbs more closely 
when he wrote the appendix to the Ajax than when he prepared the 
note to Trach. 491, where he says "the simple aipofiai is often used 
with reference either to winning a prize or taking up a burden." 
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This statement he retracts in the appendix to the Ajax, p. 218. 

Tr. 491 : kovtoi vocrov y' iiraKTov i£apov/JLe0a \ Qtoim Sva-fjuxxovvres- 
To fix the meaning of this line we seem to have nothing but the 
aor. igrjpaTO used by Homer, Pindar, and Theocritus. Four out 
of five examples are alike and refer to the rewards of war or games. 

Od. 539: irdAA', oa 1 av ouSe xotc Tpotijs i£rjpa.T' 'OtWcrevs 
« irtp W!rqp,iav rjXde, Xa)(o>v dirb \rji8os alcrav. 

Of. Od. xiii. 137, Pind. 01. 9. 10, Theoc. 24. 120. Now in Track. 
491 we have a war, 'a hopeless war against the gods.' The prize 
tragically conceived will be 'an infliction self-inflicted.' This kind 
of irony pleases the tragedians and especially Sophocles. See 
lexicography of apvvpai above. We cannot think with Jebb of a 
'burden.' The mid. e%alpofiai is hardly used in prose and the 
poets fix its meaning for tragedy. This was 'carried off,' 'bore 
away,' as is indicated by the prep. e'£- and by the gen. of place from 
which, Tpon/? above. Once, Od. x. 84, we find egr/paro fiiaOoik, 
which helps us out, for /ucr06<; in prose and poetry is usual with 
fyepecrOai and eie<pepeadai; cf. iMcrdo<p6poi. The simple aor. riparo 
in Homer is used in the sense 'endured,' which implies the concrete 
meaning 'bore' : oaaa 'OSvcrcrefc eiioyqae ical rjparo, Od. iv. 107. 

One more statement of Mr. Jebb concerning this verb may be 
questioned. In his note to Phil. 1331, ea>? av ain-o? rj\io<; ravTr) 
likv atpy, T^Se 8' a5 Bvvr} iraXiv, he says there seems to be no other 
classical instance of this intransitive use. Smyth in his Melic 
Poets has added an example for aetpao, Ale. 5. 63 (4. 63 Smyth), 
and I can adduce one for a'ipm which is especially interesting in 
connection with this line of Sophocles. It occurs in Plato Phaedr. 
248 a, ToVe p,ev ripe Tore Se eSv. There is nothing surprising in this. 
The intransitive use is abundantly evidenced in the meaning set 
out both for alpm and arralpto, while fieraipco offers an example or 
two. Moving upward is simply a specialization of the root- 
meaning move, well illustrated by the Sanskrit cognate, i/ar, to 
go, move, tend upward. Beside the example from Plato we may 
place Aristotle 475a 8, and for aelpw Aes. Sept. 759. In all these 
cases it will be observed that the opposition of an intransitive verb 
defines the meaning. 
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